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ORI (blanket).—An exogamous sept of Kurut asy 
Koriannayya (fowl sept)—An exoga 
sept of Bant. 













cludes both are praeee, acid also Koren * 
accountant caste of Ganjam and Orissa. The follo 
remarks relate solely to the Uriya Koronos, The 
Korono is said to be derived from kirani, which m 
writer or clerk. The origin of the Koronos is unce: 
One writer says that they are Kayasts of Northern In 
who are of Kshatriya origin. Mr. R. C, Dutt s 

his History of Ancient India, that, according to 
the Koronos belong to the Kshatriya Vratyas, w 
~ not perform the religiousrites. And, inthe Rag 
oe ae Kalidasa describes Koronos as the ¢ off 

















fish, and the flesh of goatsanddeer. The Uriya Koronos 

bserve the gésha system, and carry it to such an extent 

, after a girl attains puberty, she is not allowed to 
/ appear before her elder brother. Their titles are Patnaik 

"and Mahanti.” 

The heads of the Ganjam villages are, Mr. S. P. Rice 


erally the ultimate authority in the village, appropri- 
sto himself the title Potonaiko, as his caste distinction. 
ord signifies the Naik or head of the town.” It 

been noted that “ inthe Telugu districts, the Karnam 


ough infrequent, are not unknown.” Of proverbs 
‘to Karnams, the following may be quoted :— 


acash will be levied from the Karnam (a pagoda 
old, and a cash a copper coin). 

¢ Karnam is the cause of the Kapu’s (cultivator 
eath. 






























a Tigkeoios are divided into " various: sec! 
oy * Sishta or Srishti, Vaisya, Majjula, and Mat 
some of which wear the sacred thread. The Va 
are not allowed to marry their girls after pub 
whereas the others may marry them before or 
this event. A woman of the BhOndari caste is emp! 
on the occasion of marriage and other ce ) 
to perform certain duties, for which her services a y 
indispensable. 7 Ms 

Korra (millet: Setaria rtalica).— An exogamous § 
of Gidala. 

Korti.—An occupational name, derived from 
saw, of woodsawyers in Ganjam. 

Kosalya.—A sub-division of Mali, named 
Késala, the modern Oudh. 

Koshti.—Koshti or Késhta is the name of'k a 
and cultivating caste of Chota Nagpur, a few mea 
of which have settled in the Madras Presidenc 
Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal). Késhta 
the name by which the Khattis of immense 
Patnialkaran silk weavers. 





But, on one “occasion, they were found to be 
@ating the flesh of a buffalo which had died, and the 
. Todas drove them out as being eaters of carrion. A 
“native report before me suggests that ‘it is probable 
that, after the migration of the Kotas to the hills, anthro- 
pology was at work, and they got into them an admixture 
‘of Toda blood.” 

* The Kotas inhabit seven villages (Kétagiri or kokal), 
“which six—Kotagiri, Kil Kotagiri, Todanad, Sholir, 
iand Kanda—are on the Nilgiri plateau, and one is 
t Gudalir at the north-west base of these hills. They 
. form compact communities, and, at Kotagiri, their village 
sists of detached huts, and rows of huts arranged in 
The huts are built of mud, brick, or stone, 
d with thatch or tiles, and divided into living and 
ing apartments. The floor is raised above the 
d, and there is a verandah in front with a seat on 


ins. A few of the huts, and one of the Sh q 
have stone pillars sculptured with fishes, . 
floral embellishments by stone-carvers bate 


































According to orthodox Kota views, a settlement s 
consist of three streets or kéris, in one of which 
Terkaran or Dévadi, and in the other two the Mui 
kannans or Pijaris live. At Kotagiri the three streets 
are named Kilkéri, Nadukéri, and Mélkéri, or lower, 
central, and upper street. People belonging to the same > 
kéri may not intermarry, as they are supposed to belong: ~ 
to the same family, and intermarriage would be distaste=)), 
ful. The following examples of marriage between 
members of different kéris are recorded in my notes = 


Husband, | Wife, 
Kilkéri. | Nadukéri. 
Kilkeri. j Meélkeri. 
Nadukeri. | Melkeri, 
Meélkéri. | Nadukéri, 
Nadukéri. | First wife Kilkéri, second 
Melkéri, ! 


Pus 
fo 


The Kota settlement at Shdlir is divided into 
kéris, viz. :—amréri, kikéri, korakéri, and akkéri, or. 
street, lower street, other street, and that street,’ 





“towards dusk in the arrack shop and beer — 
“tavern in the bazar, whence they stagger or are helped — 
thome in a state of noisy and turbulent intoxication. It 
has been said * that the Kotas “actually court venereal 
disease, and a young man who has not suffered from 
this before he is of a certain age is looked upon as a 
isgrace.” 

The Kotas are looked down on as being unclean 
feeders, and eaters of carrion; a custom which is to 
them no more filthy than that of eating game when it is 
‘high, or using the same tooth-brush week after week, is’ 

























d.will devour animal food of every kind without any 
ueamish scruples as to how the animal came by its 


sease, or the remains of a deer half devoured by a 
r, are equally acceptable to him.” An unappetising 
which may be witnessed on roads leading to a 
village, is that of » Kota carrying the flesh of 
id buffalo, often in an advanced stage of putridity, 
-on a stick across his shoulders, with the entrails. 
ng on the ground. Colonel. Ross King harrates t 
once saw a Kota carrying home a dead rat, thrown 
a stable a day or two previously. When I re- 
this story to my Kota informant, he glared at me, 


sai said, most exceedingly when th 
idemic disease, and the s 





























on the part of such unclean creatures to wish to 
anything to do with the holy occupation of mil 
buffaloes.” 

The Kotas are blacksmiths, goldsmiths, silversmi 
carpenters, tanners, rope-makers, potters, washer. 
and cultivators. They are the musicians at Toda 
Badaga funerals. It is noted by Dr. W. H. R.R 
that “in addition they provide for the first 3 
funeral the cloak (putkuli) in which the body is wra 
and grain (patm or samai) to the amount of five t 
kwa. They give one or two rupees towards the ex 
and, if they should have no grain, their contrib 
money is increased. At the marvainolkedr 
funeral ceremony) their contributions are more 
sive. They provide the putkuli, together with a 

eight annas, for the decoration of the cloak by the * 
women. They give two to five rupees towards 
general expenses, and provide the bow and 
basket (tek), knife (kafkati), and the sieve called 
murn. The Kotas receive at each funeral the 
of the slaughtered buffaloes, and are also usualh 






eae that they ‘a are excellent artisans, w 
as smiths, p rape. and jumbrella makers, etsy 
























"odas claim that the Kotas area class of artisans 
cially brought up from the plains to work for them. 
ch Toda, Badaga, Irula, and Kurumba settlement has 
Muttu pen who work for the inhabitants thereof, 


horns to Labbai (Muhammadan) merchants from the 
ains. Chakkiliyans (leather-workers) from the plains 
Wect the bones, and purchase the hides, which are 
¥ cured by the Kotas with chunam (lime) and 
am (Cassia auriculata) bark, and pegged out on 
ground to dry. 

The Kota blacksmiths make hatches, bill-hooks, 
eS, and other implements for the various hill tribes, 
ally the Badagas, and also for European planters, 
in the memory of men still living, they used to 
with iron ore brought up from the low country, 
depend on scrap iron, which they purchase 


F village is foade of bricks of local] manufacture, 
vith zinc sheets, and fitted with anvil pincers, etc., 
an manufacture. 
iculturists the Kotas are said to be quite on 
th the Badagas, and they raise on the land 
their villages crops of potatoes, bearded 
r rice ganji), barley (beer ganji),- Kirai - 
ot ee) korali is ig 













occupation were assigned to them at rates | 


" from ten to twenty annas per acre. The bhurty or. 
ing system of cultivation, under which the Kotas 
their lands, was formally, but nominally, abolished’ 
1862-64 ; but it was practically and finally done away 
with at the revenue settlement of the Nilgiri plate: 
The Kota lands are now held on puttas under, 
ordinary ryotwari tenure. 

In former days, opium of good quality was cultiva' 
by the Badagas, from whom the Kotas got poppy-hea 
which their herbalists used for medicinal purposes. 
the present time, the Kotas purchase opium in the} D 
and use it as an intoxicant. 


















The Kota women have none of the fearlessness 
friendliness of the Todas, and, on the approach 


fetch water and collect firewood, with loads of wh 
supported on the head by a pad of bracken fern ( 
eeiaa) leaves, and bill- hook slung on the — 





‘The Kota priesthood is pee 8 by two daiseh, 
be - Munthakannan or Pajari, and Terkaran or Dévadi, of 
~ whom the former rank higher than the latter. There 
“may be more than two Terkarans in a village, but the 
: isthakanndas never exceed this number, and they 
_ should belong to different kéris. These representatives 
of the priesthood must not be widowers, and, if they lose 

their wives while holding office, their appointment 
y Btlapers, They may eat the flesh of buffaloes, but not 

© drink their milk. Cow’s flesh, but not its milk, is tabu. 
tthe Kotas may not milk cows, or, under ordinary con- 
. ditions, drink the milk thereof in their own village, but 
are permitted to do so if it is given to them by a Pajari, 
or in a village other than their own. The duties of the: 
Munthakannan include milking the cows of the village, 
yservice to the god, and participation in the seed-sowing 
reaping ceremonial. They must use fire obtained 
a: friction, and should keep a fire constantly burning in 
oken pot. In like manner, the Terkarans must not 
ala but take fire from the house of the 
I annan. The members of the priesthood are 
Sicwed to work for others, but may do so on 
Own account in the fields or at the forge. They 
void pollution, and may not attend a Toda © 

a funeral, or approach the seclusion hut, set : 
Kota women. When a vacancy jin the aank 
































. paha ‘iivlag this ae of bee og } 
sleep on a mat or use a blanket, but must i 
ground or on a plank, and use a dhupati (co: 
as a covering. At the time of the annua 
festival, neither the Munthakannans nor the Te rkz 
_may live or hold communion with their wive: 
fear of pollution, and they have to cook th 
themselves. | 

The seed-sowing ceremony is celebrated in rhe n 
of Kumbam (February-March) on a Tuesday or 
For eight days the Pijari abstains from meat ¢ 








with his wife, a boy acting as spokesman. : ( 
Sunday before the ceremony, a number of cows 
penned in a kraal, and milked by the Pajari, ” 
is preserved, and, if the oméns are favourable, is 
to turn sour. If it does, this is attributed to the 









and proceeds, accompanied by a boy," to a field), 
forest. . After eae the gods, he makes 














rof a feast, the. blacksmith and the a 
= cape separately a forge and furnace ie 
mpie, each makes something in the way ste i 
. the blacksmith a chopper or axe, the 


rh a ring or other kind of pe Revie 











ee made ; but the recognised Ba of ie 


‘village consists. ofa darge square of ~ 
" # With loose sein three feet high, “and ¢¢ n: 





A helund, and on the posts (of aor k that i 


arya and Kalikai, Pho no va : 
‘is \ exhibited in the temples at or 0 











KOTA TEMPLE, 









fest the three ‘most ancient of the ‘pil { 
“Todas, Kurumbas, and Kotas. The Tot 







permitted to eat the flesh of buffalo calves, and ag 
obi allowed’ pees liberty i in the choice of fo 














mt nothing. better.” ‘According to, another ver 
~ legend given by Dr. Rivers, Kamataraya “ga 
people a pot. In the Toda pot was caif-flesh, ¢ 
Todas eat the flesh of calves at the erkt 
--eeremony; the Kurumba pot contained the flesh 
* male buffalo, so this is eaten by the Kurumbas, 4 

. of the Kotas contained the flesh of a cow-bu 
i a may, esi be eaten by this people.” 





i karaswdmi, Adiral.and Udiral, and ob 


ar Onam. festival. The Kotas wo : 
uli, to woe influence sbuistsiey co 7 









ig rrihdon! are f 
“the wrath of th 





—. a tree Ree in the form of a tiger, which speue: 
to him, and told him-to summon the run-away Kotas. He. 
Obeyed, whereupon the tiger form addressed the Kotas 
in an unknown tongue, and vanished. For some time, 
the purport of this communication remained a mystery: 
\t last, however, a Kota came forward to interpret, and 
declared thai the god ordered the Kotas to return to the 


ytid 


"village on pain of a recurrence of the pestilence. The 


‘built on the spot where the form appeared to the Badaga 
‘who doubtless felt keenly the inconvenience of having 
no Kotas at hand to sharpen his tools).” The Kotas are 
not allowed to approach Toda or Badaga temples. 

‘It was noted by Lieutenant R. F. Burton * that, in 


command was obeyed, and a Swami house (shrine) :was: 


nes, which they consider sacred, and attribute to them . 
wer of curing diseases, if the member affected be 


278k 
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pos ete to make ploughs or earthen vessels 
Shevirapee The programme, when the festival is 
out in full detail, is, as far as I have been able to gat 
as follows : — 


eh 
f 


ie 
be 


and flute (buguri). 
Second day } 

) Third day 
Fourth day | 
Fifth day J 
Sixth day. The pate go to _the jungle 


Dance at night. 






«temple Dance at night. é 
The seventh day is busily spent in re-roofin 








perty, or borrowed from Badagas for the occasion. 
fomen merely dressed in clean cloths also take part in 
‘a dance called kumi, which consists of a walk round to 


ural ae ae away from the sesuctaies influence 
~ of the Europea. The nautch is apparently repeated 
ily until the conclusion of the festival. 


fs and arrows, leaving the village at 1 am, and 
I rning at 3AM. 


ly decorated with jewelry, which is either their a, 


_ Eleventh and twelfth days. A burlesque represent- 
ation of a Toda funeral is given, at which the part of the... 

















ped 
i) 


They are said to have formerly shot ~ 


















was offered to the god every yoni and a. 
performed round a fire kept burning near the t 
throughout , the feast. On the last evening but 
females, as ‘well as males, took part it in the dance 


‘close to the flames, stood the musicians with 1 
musical instruments, two hand-drums, a tambour 
beaten by blows on the back, a brass cymbal: 
with a stick, and two pipes resembling oboes. 
and over again the same monotonous tune was rep 
by the two latter in quick four-eight time to the ac 
\~ paniment of the other instruments. On my 





time Biving vent to ai shout that sounde 
; ish Sa mt 





rendered damp and lax by the moist evening 
so close to the flames that I thought they would 
Soon the music began again to a new tune; 
the oboes, and then, as soon as they had got into a 
roper swing, the other instruments. The melody — 














ted without intercession or change. In this dance 
wales, as wel] as males, took part, grouped in a semi- 
e, while the men completed the circle. The men 

ced boisterously and irregularly. Moving slowly | 
rwards with the entire circle, each dancer turned right 
from right to left and from: left to right, so that, 
every turn, they were facing the fire. The women aa 
ed with more shoualiy and more tg that A 


A. 





ight half turns with artistic regular steps. a: . 
es expressed a mixture of pleasure and |. 
ment. None of the dancers wore any special 
but the women, who were nearly all old and 
for the most part, a ress of ornaments in 













dance, played once more eh four-eight sional 
é It was the most artistic: 


beforehand The various i utes ccnsisted of i 
: to-and fro, turning ping forwa 














tase of Tizgudr, and I do not know we 
details would be the same in other cases. ie 


ae a dairy vessel of the kind the Todas 
which is filled with patm grain. Other Kotas follow y 
music. All stand outside the village, and oo 


the mu filled with the same grain. The teupuli 

~ to their temple and return, each bringing a m 

clarified butter brought by the Todas is divided’ 

equal parts, and half-is poured into each muy 

; leading Toda then takes some of the butter, and | U 
‘on the heads of the two Kota priests, who pr 

hemselves, one at each foot of the rein ann 


















id Ebour January in honour of the Kota’ god. 
nbataraya. In order that this ceremony may take _ 

it is essential that there should be a palo! (dairy 
n) at the kwddrdoni ti, and at the present time. 
‘only occupied every year shortly before and during 
‘ceremony. The palol gives clarified butter to the 













rsaiir, the buffaloes of the ti. Some Kotas of Kotagiri. 
om! interviewed claimed that these buffaloes belonged » 
em, and that something was done by the palol at 


; is ‘rotated in a socket ina a piece of the root of the 
; (3) asmall piece of the root of this tree, 

ring at each end with a knife or fragment, ‘ 

ine is firmly fixed in the wooden handle of a- 





who sisliliteered the following information Be 











_ answers in the affirmative, it is a marriage; if 1 
_ bridegroom is immediately discharged, and the la 


the betrothal and marriage ceremonies at. the p 
day. Girls as a rule marry when they are from’ tw 


a lad ‘he no near relatives, the selection is made. 
by the villagers. Betrothal takes place when the 
~achild (eight to ten). The boy goes, accompan 
ba: his father and mother, to the house where the girl ive 
prostrates himself at the feet of her parents, and, 
gr presents his future father-in-law wie a. 

















fe, and psaeidey is salen among hain 
slygamy is sometimes practiced. My informant, for 
sample, had two wives, of whom the first had only 
| mite him with a inc nerir and, as he was svat 


ity of temper, drunkenness, or immorality ; and a man | 
| get rid of his wife ‘if she is of no use to him’, ae, 


puncil) at representative villagers, and judgment given 


community. Cases of theft, asanalk. or other rail 
nce , are also settled by a panchayat, and, in the": 


‘ ict ‘court, of which the Kotas pit 
e Ata big panceayes the headman (Pi 


But ‘ 


m Divorce may, I was told, be obtained for income a ie 


awn ‘ 


4 


t does not feed him well, or assist him in the culti- — 
‘of his land. Divorce is decided by a panchayat. ~ 


| 
to) 


















as a lying-in chamber and as a retreat for wom 7 
their menstrual periods. The dodda telullu is 
_sively used\for confinements. Menstruating wome 
- occupy either room, if the dodda telullu is not ¢ 
for the es purpose. They remain in 


Pa aidah of the house, or two days if the hush 
a Piajari. “A woman, after her first confinement | 
for three months in the dodda _ telullu, and, 


crescent moon. She is attended during her conf 1 
ment and stay in the hut by an elderly Kota ¥ 
The actual confinement takes place outside 1 
and, after the child is born, the woman is bai 

_-taken inside. Her husband brings five leafy t 
> five different thorny plants, and places them se 
2 igd a row in front of the telullu, With eac. 








$ to enter the hut by walking tec 


Slit nose. 
Burnt-legged. 
Monkey, 


' Dung or rubbish. 


Deal. 

“obacce. 
Hunchback. 
Crooked-bodied. 

” Long-striding. 
Dwarf, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Opiuk im eater. 
Irritable. 


Bad-eyed. 
Curly-haired. 
Cat-eyed. 
Left-handed. 
Stone. 
Stammerer, 
Short. 

Knee. 
Chank-blower. 
Chinaman, 


‘he nickname Chinaman was due toe the resemblance , » 
Kota to the Chinese, of whom a small colony has” 


tted on the slopes of the hills between® Madura aan A 


pevoals ar. 


“ 


















ceremonies. of both Todas and Kotas. On the 
tion of the car, late’ in the afternoon, it was de : 
front of the house. The corpse, dressed up ina cok 
turban and gaudy coat, with a rs 
the neck, and two rupees, a half-rupee, and ’s 





' the house, lying face upwards on a cot, and 
-» beneath the lowest canopy of the car. Near th 
_ were placed iron yi panes and a bag of rice 






grain, rice, cakes, ete. 
_ cloths offered to it as presents, and before it t 












as was paraded round the car. From a vessel con- — 
aining rice and rice water, water was crammed into the - 
uths of the near relatives, some of the water poured 


ral, the cot bearing the corpse, from the forehead — 
ich the coins had been removed, was carried to... 
t outside the village called the- thavachivedsiey * 
red by the widow anda throng of Kotas of both . 

young and old. The cot was then set down, and, - 
d at some distance from it, the women continued. 
1 until the ae saat was out of ‘ 























“'monial The carcase of the bull was sealed 
of the Kota men, and subsequently carried off bi 
' Supported by females, the exhausted widow of : 
“man was dragged up to the corpse, and, lyin; 
Es beside it, had to submit to the ordeal of remo 
r off the wrist, supported on, a wooden role b 
repeated blows with mallet and chisel delivered 
village blacksmith assisted by a besotten in 
noted as a consumer of twelve grains of opiu 
~The ornaments, as removed, were collected in al 
to be worn ‘again by the widow after several m 
This revolting ceremony concluded, and a last salutat 
“given by the widow to her dead husband, ar 
- bamboo were attached to the cot, which was cov 
_ ever with a coloured table-cloth hiding the corp 
~ Sight. A procession was then formed, composed 
corpse on the cot? preceded by the car and mu 
and followed by male Kotas and Badagas, Ko 









‘containing fire, and burning camphor. i 


Ht) es aa ee 
% sic 
moh) 





r nas the pyre was in a blaze, tobacco, cigars, clothe: 
“grain were distributed among those present, and: 
funeral party dispersed, leaving-a few men behind 


there ded from the handle of eS 
a on the top of the car, was a rag doll, which in 
ance resembled an Aunt Sra I was told that, 


n bracken fronds, is placed between two fray 
an earthen pot, and deposited in the ei 
or ina chink in a stone wall. ; 

tas celebrate annually a second funeral cer 
tation of the Todas. For eight days befor : 
ointed for its observance, a dance takes plac 

€ houses of those Kotas whose mem, 

celebrated, and ae days befor they 





Like the Todas, the Kotas indulge in trials of 
with heavy spherical stones, which they raise, or. 
0 raise, from the ground to the shoulders, and i in 


ear which the other side stands. Each Bee 
t ae at an brick, If it is hit and po 





Phe isan notes are taken from my case- ia : 
chaps heen and eetpentier Silver a fe) 


Man—Light blue eyes, inherited from his mother, 
Lobes of 





Kota (a fort). a sub-division of Balija, a 
exogamous sept of Padma Salé. The equ aa 





ef occupation. The idan of caste had 2 sah 
: duties for the Brahmans, and it is not unlikely that 


le funeral ceremonies, a Kotippattan is treat 





vere, they allege, the chamberlains or treasure e 
hom belonged the hereditary dignity of croy 
3ewly-succeeded kings. And this is still comm 
y an annual ceremony, performed in. one of, t 


is danoreed by the tradition Ves a 


who w Shae ieee for: a thot 





Be peokabie for there ine suspicious ieee } 
se in the polony, which suggests some mod ; of 


ey have been turned out, to live beyond the enclosures 
| t work for their masters.” 


The Rotts! Pil al, 


s reported to pos 
ts made from time to time by the ruler 





~ toa female who takes her ‘lace: i: 
“house, and™ ties it on the neck of the bride, | wh 
e emained within during the ceremony. The contra 


poouple are then man and note The husband i Oo 


athér’s house. On the death of her father, aiie : 
Uf of a brother's share of the property. If s 16 


ry te 


pers, she inherits the whole property.1.. 





ion “with the death ceremonies. The ae 
en are placed in a bag, which is careful 





d F elscA, and, Koilpantala i is recorded, ot 
core, as a synonym for K6il Tamburan. The Na 


floss found in the Malkangiri taluk 
‘They a are said, to eee. ee 





aes the Kois from the me 
rD FP raguien who accompanied him were oe 





L mindar always kept up. a. ‘ op of 


wh Cc. very little pay for their ayer a 


_ had titel beiees of Nayaks and: Kois, and were Ae nt 
y robbing and plundering. All was grist whie 
oe mill, even the clothes of the poor Koi ; 





Koyi he I : 5 
ve: a tradition that, about two. hundred 


yalotilu,. The word Gommu is used to denote th 
and neighbourhood of the Godavari. . Thus, for. 
cefall the villages on the banks of the Godavari, 
ed Gommu illu. Mayalotilu means rascal. -T 
- say the lowland Kois be dwelt 





oat Is Raetiee acted . Mr. ‘Homing ha 
i = or Dora Koyas consider themselves super 
. . sub divisions, except he Oddis (superior. 


x a Kois, The word Basava is commonly sa 
strived from bhasha, a language, and the Goll: 3 
Ss are said to have been so called in a 


ix generations ago they were received i i 
Dice well- ‘known family, the 





ele Aes brothers then resumed their journey, but me 
not gone far before they received news from. th 
\ icine the potter, hearing of the death of the ani r 
ec 0 the King with the tidings, and asserted that 
f was the victor, and was therefore entitled to. 
mised reward. The os however, declin 





BI blow was so 0 great that lone of the wings | 
“as” 

Rs tape), its Bick fell down on the spot now 1 
‘adampalli Ae or back village), its legs at 


‘see such clear cae of the young man’s ted ; 
eeigely had the marriage celebrated, an 





vari Bi ncrice: [The Rev. J. Cain expresses doubt: 
tl ey Dora being a corr uption of tor, and point 


a houses, in some siacek even a — 
and there are very Sas sO many as tena 





es kind of porridge, vale java. They 1 ce 
row a little cotton, from which they make some 


ind fleshy. They eat sain eee anes in the 
fried with alittle oil, Oil both for lights and f 





icy. carry on shaieiae cultivation, called ae 
Two methods preva 


ale 
evenly over the portion to be cultivated; a w 


the hot weather comes ony °y are burnt, 





and disgust by their uncanny superstitions an 
veiled blood-thirstiness. Their frocunne is pr 





